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D. FAIRCHILD RUGGLES 


THE MIRADOR IN ABBASID AND 
HISPANO-UMAYYAD GARDEN TYPOLOGY 


Madinat al-Zahra? ,' the most outstanding example of 
Hispano-Umayyad palace architecture, was built on 
the slope of a mountain west of Cordoba in order to 
exploit the views this elevated site offered. Along with 
the ring of suburban palaces surrounding the Umayyad 
capital of Cordoba, Madinat al-Zahra’ has often been 
compared to Abbasid Samarra, a 35-kilometer stretch 
of palaces built in the middle of the ninth century along 
the Tigris River outside of Baghdad. 

When the Umayyad caliphs in Syria were over- 
thrown by the Abbasids in the middle of the eighth 
century, the surviving Umayyad claimant to the caliph- 
ate fled to al-Andalus and established a kingdom with 
Cordoba as its capital. In addition to urban building 
projects such as the monumental mosque, the Umay- 
yad princes built palatial villas, called qusur (sg. gasr) or 
munan (sg. munya), in the countryside around the city. 
One of the last of these, Madinat al-Zahra’ , was a city 
in its own right. 

Madinat al-Zahra? is located seven kilometers west 
of Cordoba. It was begun in 936 by“Abd al-Rahman 
al-Nasir; construction continued throughout his reign 
and that of his son al-Hakam. At the latter’s death in 
976, his vizier al-Mansur seized power from al-Ha- 
kam's son, the child-prince Hisham, and began to build 
his own palatial estate on the other side of Cordoba, 
calling 1t by the strikingly similar name of Madinat 
al-Zahira. Al-Razi and al-Maggari list some thirty pal- 
aces, not all of them caliphal constructions, that were 
built on the outskirts of Cordoba.* Such a figure puts 
Madinat al-Zahra? in a new perspective: it was not an 
entirely unique city built on the personal whim of one 
caliph, but was part of a longer Islamic building tradi- 
tion that had been introduced to Spain several centuries 
earlier. Beginning with al-Rusafa, built by “Abd al- 
Rahman I in the third quarter of the eighth century and 
situated to the north of Cordoba, extra muros, the prac- 
tice of building suburban recreation palaces was con- 
tinued by succeeding rulers, members of the aristocra- 
cy, and wealthy merchants. 

The construction of these palaces came to an abrupt 


halt in the eleventh century when Madinat al-Zahra’ , 
Madinat al-Zahira, and many other palaces were 
sacked and destroyed in the civil wars signaling the fall 
of the Umayyad dynasty. They were not rebuilt. The 
ruined sites were abandoned, and in the following cen- 
turies were ruthlessly quarried for valuable building 
materials until hardly anything remained of their mar- 
ble columns, pavements, basins, wood, and metalwork. 
As a result, of these palaces, only the sites of Rusafa, 
Madinat al-Zahra?, and al-Rummaniya have been 
identified with any certainty, and of the three, Madinat 
al-Zahra? is the only palace with extensive areas of 
excavated architecture and gardens. This, together 
with its monumental size and the importance given to it 
by Arabic texts, makes it a critical monument for the 
study of Hispano-Islamic gardens.” 

That Madinat al-Zahra? was profoundly influenced 
by Abbasid palace typology is evident when the plan of 
Madinat al-Zahra? (fig. 1) is compared with two Sa- 
marran palaces, the Jawsaq al-Khaqani (fig. 2) of ca. 
836 and Balkuwara (fig. 3) built between the years 849 
and 859.* Both resembled miniature cities, deep within 
which the caliph and his throne room were located, 
attainable only via a long route through gates, court- 
yards, garden spaces, antechambers, and reception 
halls. In Baghdad, the Abbasid caliphs had begun the 
process of removing themselves from the populace for 
reasons of security, emulating the legends of the Sasa- 
nian kings. Al-Mansur constructed a huge, planned 
Round City consisting of a series of concentric defense 
walls which enclosed rings of residential quarters and in 
the heart of which were the caliphal palace and admin- 
istrative quarters. As the caliph removed himself from 
ordinary interaction with his people, he became a more 
mysterious and remote figure.” When Baghdad became 
too confining and the unruly behavior of the military 
troops caused disturbances between the soldiers and 
inhabitants, the caliph moved his residence to Samarra. 
There he constructed for himself and his sons monu- 
mental palaces which were entered through extensive 
courtyards and multiple walls with limited points of ac- 
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1. Plan of Madinat al-Zahra? . (After Lopez Cuervo, Medina az-Zahra? : Ingeniería y Formas.) 


cess, thus satisfying his complementary desires for securi- 
ty and extravagantly luxurious ceremonial spaces. 

The plan of Madinat al-Zahra? reveals a similar con- 
cern for multiple enclosure walls containing a variety of 
residences, administrative quarters, and ceremonial 
spaces. Instead of building merely a more elaborate 
version of the simpler Umayyad suburban palace type 
already adorning the outskirts of Cordoba, ‘Abd al- 
Rahman adopted the architectural typology of the Ab- 
basids because it seemed an appropriate vehicle for 
elevating himself to more exalted status. In a fashion 
similar to the caliphs of Samarra, the Umayyad caliph 
removed himself from the urban population of Cordo- 
ba, bringing with him those attendants, administrative 
officials, merchants, and craftsmen deemed necessary 
for his new role as caliph. He had adopted the caliphal 
title, Amir al-Mu*minin, or Commander of the Faith- 
ful, in 929, six years before embarking on his lifelong 
building campaign at Madinat al-Zahra’, and in pro- 
claiming himself the legitimate Umayyad heir to the 
caliphate, he upgraded his rank from prince of a small, 


backwater kingdom on the western fringe of the Islamic 
world to one of theoretically international stature, con- 
traposing his claim to the caliphate with that of the 
Abbasids and the Fatimid pretenders. ‘The Abbasidiza- 
tion of the administrative structure of al-Andalus had 
begun as early as the ninth century and was soon fol- 
lowed by cultural and artistic emulation as well, until 
by the tenth century, the prince of Cordoba had more in 
common with his Abbasid rival than with his Syrian 
ancestors.° 

The Abbasids had redefined the cultural and politi- 
cal role of the caliph and set new standards of cosmopol- 
itan sophistication in their magnificent Samarran 
palaces surrounded by poets, musicians, scholars, and 
artists, and it was the Abbasid style of leadership 
that ‘Abd al-Rahman adopted rather than the old- 
fashioned, more restrained version of his Umayyad 
forebears. Lévi-Provencal wrote: 


Il deviendra un personnage compliqué, mystérieux, et 
lointain, qu’on n’entreverra plus qu’a des occasions fort 
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2. Plan of the Jawsaq al-Khanqani at Samarra. (After K. A. C. 
Creswell, Early Muslim Architecture.) 


espacées, lorsqu’il daignera se montrer au milieu d'un 
éblouissant cortége et recevoir les acclamations du pop- 
ulaire. A ses audiences, seule une classe privilégiée et trés 
peu nombreuse, la khassa, sera admise. . . pour la masse de 
ses sujets, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Nasir sera de plus en plus 
[un] maitre fastueux et quasi-inaccessible. .. .’ 


Topographically as well, Madinat al-Zahra’ follow- 
ed the precedent set at the Jawsaq and Balkuwara 
palaces of placement on high ground in order to con- 
trive views toward the exterior landscape. At the Jaw- 
saq al-Khaqani, a view of the exterior landscape was 
offered from the monumental entrance on the west side 
of the palace (fig. 4). The long axis around which the 
palace was organized began from this portal of three 
iwans which led eastward into the palace proper but 
opened westward to an enormous flight of steps. The 
steps rose at a gentle incline seventeen meters above a 
great square pool flanked by gardens on either side. 
Between this tank and the bank of the Tigris River 
further to the west was a small pavilion with views of the 








tank as well as the river and the landscape opposite. 
Above, the three-iwan portal and terrace afforded views 
with two focal lengths: a view onto the pool and gardens 
where nature was presented on an intimate scale and a 
panorama of the river and countryside. The terrace and 
portal functioned as a viewing platform, or mirador, 
and the pool and gardens as mediating elements 
through which the rest of the landscape was seen. 

Eight kilometers to the south, the Balkuwara Palace 
also abutted the river, but the Balkuwara’s response to 
landscape was somewhat different from that of the 
Jawsaq al-Khaqani. Entering on the northeast side, one 
passed through two outer courts and an inner court 
leading to a throne room nucleus which opened onto a 
fourth court, gardens, and the river. The excavator, 
Ernst Herzfeld, noted that the central rectangular area 
of the palace was slightly elevated and that the floor 
level at the Balkuwara rises from court to court with the 
central throne room at the highest level.® Standing in 
the elevated throne room, the floor of which was on a 
level with the roofs of the lateral areas, he said one could 
see over all three courts to the northeast as well as the 
halls, garden, river, and plains to the southwest, and 
possibly along the transverse axis toward the Qasr 
al- “Ashiq and the tower of al-Qa’ im.” From Herzfeld’s 
description, the throne room seems to have functioned 
as a kind of mirador for surveying the buildings and 
landscape beyond the palace walls. 

A similar interest in manipulating architecture to 
create predetermined views of the exterior landscape 
occurred at Madinat al-Zahra’. There the buildings 
were built on three large, stepped terraces cut into the 
skirt of alow mountain. Commanding a central position 
on the middle level, the so-called Salon Rico opened 
from a slightly elevated position onto the Upper Garden 
(figs. 5 and 6), an extensive walled space measuring 
approximately 150 by 130 meters and divided into four 
quarters by paved walkways, the north arm of which 
was taken up by a large rectangular basin and a pavil- 
ion surrounded by smaller basins.'° The Salon Rico was 
composed of three naves on column arcades, with side 
chambers, running perpendicular to a longitudinal hall 
that opened on its south side toward the garden. Simi- 
larly, the garden pavilion which was on level with the 
Salon Rico was composed of three naves on the same 
axis as the Salon Rico’s naves and fronted by a similar 
longitudinal hall. The overall effect is ofa slightly small- 
er mirror image of the Salon Rico. 

Although what the pavilion’s above-ground structure 
was like is unknown, one can imagine by comparisons 
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3. Plan of the Balkuwara Palace at Samarra. (After K. A. C. Creswell, Early Muslim Architecture.) 


with later structures that it opened on all four sides to the 
garden and water basins, perhaps even giving the illusion 
that the pavilion was afloat in a tank of water.'' Within the 
upper garden's walled enclosure were at least two fixed 
stations for viewing nature: the Salon Rico, which formed 
a box-like space, blind on three of its sides but opening 
southward to permit a carefully directed view of the pavil- 
ion, pool, and gardens (fig. 7), and the pavilion which 
offered four equally calculated views. Three of these views 
were of gardens and water, and the fourth of the Salon 
Rico itself and the large pool which, from the vantage 
point of the pavilion, would have reflected the image of the 
Salon Rico illuminated by the southern rays of sunlight. 


Elsewhere in Madinat al-Zahra’, other buildings 
provided garden and landscape vistas. A former direc- 
tor of Madinat al-Zahra’, Félix Hernandez Giménez, 
believed that one of the buttresses bracing the west wall 
of the upper garden’s terrace contained a mirador in its 
tower which looked across the lower garden, twelve 
meters below, toward the landscape beyond the walls of 
the palace city (fig. 8).'* Since neither the buttresses nor 
the walls survive intact at the level of the upper garden, 
there is no archaeological evidence to prove or disprove 
his mirador theory. While it is perfectly possible that 
panoramic vistas could have been enjoyed from any of 
the buttresses, either through windows pierced in the 
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5. Plan of upper garden at Madinat al-Zahra? . (After Jiménez Mar- 
tín, “Los jardines de Madinat al-Zahra? .”) 6. Salon Rico at Madinat al-Zahra? . 
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7. View from the Salon Rico looking out to the upper garden at 
Madinat al-Zahra? . 


wall at the upper garden level or from the ramparts of 
the wall and buttresses which might have been reached 
from the garden by a flight of steps, it is also possible 
that the buttresses and walls were windowless and in- 
accessible, enclosing the garden visually as well as 
physically. 

None of these possibilities can be tested. However, a 
ramp from the upper garden to the lower garden offered 
a similar view onto the gardens below and across the 
“natural” landscape of the plains beyond (figs. 9 and 
10). The upper portion of the ramp, where it joined the 





8. Buttress wall and lower garden at Madinat al-Zahra? . View from 

the garden ramp looking south. Hernandez Giménez’s mirador is in 

the center of the wall on the left, which separates the upper garden 
from the lower garden twelve meters below. 








9. Ramp between the upper and lower gardens at Madinat al-Zahra? . 
View from the mirador in the buttress wall of the upper garden, 
looking northward across the lower garden. 


upper garden, was enclosed by walls that are today 
crumbling away, but the lower portion does not appear 
to have been enclosed. Although much of the ramp’s 
physical fabric was buried under the collapse of the 
structures above it to the north, the ramp’s zigzag de- 
scent is still passable, and it is evident that the gently 
sloping segments of the ramp would have provided a 
variety of levels from which the lower garden could be 
seen (fig. 8). 

The ramp arrived at a paved terrace running across 
the north side of the lower garden, which gave an elevat- 


a o A 


10. Ramp between the upper and lower gardens (detail) at Madinat 
al-Zahra?. 
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ed perspective onto a large rectangular pool and the 
garden itself, cross-axial in plan like the upper garden. 
Although the south wall of the lower garden has not 
been excavated, it is abundantly clear that it could not 
have been high enough to block the extensive views 
from either the ramp or the terrace. Like the Jawsaq 
al-Khaqani’s monumental steps and portal, the ramp 
and terraces provided views of two focal lengths: one 
looking onto the vegetation, pools, and pavilions of the 
enclosed garden, and the other looking across the gar- 
den to the landscape of the plains beyond. 

Hernández Giménez’s hypothetical mirador sug- 
gested itself to him from the Alhambra’s many towers 
and miradors with their views of the hilly landscape of 
Granada.'* Whether or not a mirador existed at Mad- 
inat al-Zahra? in the location he proposed, however, 
I cannot help but concur with Hernandez Giménez’s 
assumption that the palace city was built in stepped 
terraces on a sloping hillside to take advantage of the 
panoramic vistas offered by such an elevated site. 
Furthermore, Arabic texts corroborate the existence 
of miradors, for al-Nuwayri’s description of Madinat 
al-Zahra’’s terraces refers to miradors overlooking 
gardens (‘‘basatin taht manazirihi”).'” Al-Razi uses nã- 
fa ‘ala to describe the same relationship of an elevat- 
ed hall overlooking gardens, stating that al-Hakam 
sat “alā al-sarir ft mihrab al-majlis al-shargi al-mu- 
nif “ala al-riyad.”’'® As evidenced by the two Samarran 
palaces built one hundred years earlier, the notion of 
architecture oriented to offer landscape views was a 
fundamental characteristic of Abbasid palace archi- 
tecture which was borrowed and elaborated upon by 
the Umayyads of Cordoba. 

The magnitude of the vistas sweeping across both 
garden and landscape at these palaces belies the tradi- 
tional conception of the Islamic garden as an enclosed, 
private space. Indeed, the term “Islamic garden” per se 
is meaningless unless, like the categorization of Roman 
or French gardens, it is qualified by date, place, and 
even style. At Madinat al-Zahra? at least two garden 
types existed at the same time. The upper garden and 
the lower garden exemplify the first: large in scale, 
crossed by two intersecting axes, and traversed by pan- 
oramic views passing through and beyond the confines 
of the garden. The second — the so-called Prince’s 
Garden (fig. 11) — situated to the north of the lower 
garden and at a considerably higher elevation, is an 
elegant construction representing an altogether differ- 
ent garden type. This type is characteristically intimate 
in scale, with one long axis or an abbreviated version of 


a cross-axial plan, and is visually as well as physically 
contained by its enclosure walls. 

James Dickie convincingly argues for the existence of 
two gardens types at the Alhambra, one derived from 
the Roman “villa rustica,” the other the Roman “do- 
mus urbana.” Although his use of Latin terms is ques- 
tionable, overemphasizing the Mediterranean influence 
on the Islamic gardens of Spain, in other respects his 
observations on garden typology are extraordinarily 
astute. For example, he notes that the two styles are 
playfully inverted so that the Court of the Lions, which 
exemplifies the large rustic type, is made intimate and 
self-contained, while the small urban type, exemplified 
by the Generalife, is endowed with exterior vistas." 

The Prince’s Garden at Madinat al-Zahra? is rectan- 
gular in plan, measures approximately 20 meters long 
by 19 meters wide, and is contained at its east and west 
ends by two halls stretching almost the entire width of 
the garden. A blind wall occupies the south side, and on 
the north side there is a double flight of steps leading to 
the top of the thick containing wall which separates the 
Prince’s Garden from the buildings and circulatory 
road of the level above. A paved walkway bordered by 
water channels extends from the portal of one hall to the 
other, forming a longitudinal axis that divides the gar- 
den into slightly unequal halves. Like the Salon Rico’s 
garden, an axially aligned square pool occupies the 
space in front of one of the halls. Although a transverse 
axis 1s provided by the thin strip of pavement that 
crosses the slightly sunken zones of vegetation in front 
of the pool, in so small a space the organizing power ofa 
true cross-axial plan is unnecessary, and the garden 
“reads” as a bipartite composition. Any opportunity for 
a panoramic view from the Prince’s Garden toward the 
lower gardens below was prevented by the height of the 
south wall. Even standing at the top of the steps on the 
north side and assuming vision was not curtailed by the 
kind of curtain wall that enclosed the topmost segment 
of the upper-lower-garden ramp, it was not possible to 
see over the south wall. 

We can deduce that the Prince’s Garden was a pri- 
vate space, since neither al-Maggari nor Ibn Hayyan, 
who between them describe the physical construction 
and courtly life of Madinat al-Zahra? in ample detail, 
refer to any garden or dar that matches the appearance 
of the Prince’s Garden. Doubtless it was omitted from 
their histories because none of their sources or their 
sources’ informants had ever seen it. In contrast, the 
upper and lower gardens were more public spaces that 
figured prominently in ceremonies associated with reli- 
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11. Plan of the Prince's Garden at Madinat al-Zahra?. (After A. Jiménez Martin, “Los jardines de Madinat al-Zahra? .’’) 


glous holidays, such as the breaking of the Ramadan 
fast, and the reception of important visitors and foreign 
embassies. 

In the case of the upper garden, the beholder sat on 
the elevated platform of an axially placed pavilion or 
hall, raised above a garden too large to be encompassed 
in one glance. In the case of the Prince’s Garden, the 
beholder viewed the garden from within the garden 
itself, enjoying nature on immediate terms and delight- 
ing in its smallest components: in fact, an overall view of 
the garden’s plan was precluded by its tight, enclosed 
properties. Thus, the structure of the small garden’s 
composition is subordinated by the enhancement, 
through physical proximity, of the color and smell of the 
plants and flowers and the sound of the trickling water. 
The distinction between the two garden types, that of 
the Prince’s Garden and that of the upper and lower 
gardens, proves that Madinat al-Zahra’’s designers 


were familiar with at least two well-developed types 
and that by at least the middle of the tenth century, 
garden type, like architectural type, was a matter of 
choice. More than anything else, the direction, dis- 
tance, and angle of viewing were manipulated in such a 
way as to be an essential stylistic element imbued with 
semiotic value that served ‘Abd al-Rahman and the 
Abbasid caliphs well. 

While the Umayyad desert palaces of Syria and Jor- 
dan were situated in artificial oases made verdant by 
qanat irrigation, nothing in their architecture would 
indicate that nature was enjoyed for its own sake or 
given aesthetic value. Palaces such as Qasr al-Hayr 
West and Jabal Says did not exploit topographical vari- 
ations of their locale, but rather were oriented to the 
cardinal directions.'® Nor did they have exterior win- 
dows or elevated vantage points from which to survey 
the cultivated fields and orchards surrounding them. 
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Similarly in al-Andalus, until “Abd al-Rahman’s 
changes, it is likely that the recreation estates in Cordo- 
ba’s suburbs were relatively simple, symmetrical struc- 
tures. They were built on the flat countryside bordering 
the river, predominantly to the west of Cordoba (al- 
though a northern suburb with Rusafa as its nucleus 
and east suburbs were also developed). Since their rai- 
son d’étre was recreation rather than defense, they may 
have been made more open to the landscape around 
them with the use of windows and planted courtyards. 
One thing is quite certain, however: like the “desert” 
palaces, the Hispano-Umayyad recreation estates were 
not located on the kind of sloping terrain that permitted 
long vistas. 

In contrast, the Abbasids were keenly sensitive to the 
placement of architecture in landscape, emphasizing 
not just the view of nature but its view from a particular 
location — the mirador. The mirador, whether a pool- 
side pavilion, three-iwan portal, or a throne room, fixes 
the direction of gaze and dictates what is seen, and for 
this reason the locus of a mirador is invariably the 
intersection of two crossed axes, which emphasize the 
rigidity of the structure, or one of their terminal points. 
In addition, just as the prince is raised on his throne or 
diwan and looks down at his subjects, so too the mira- 
dor is elevated, directing the eye’s gaze downward so 
that the garden is seen like a carpet from above. When 
the mirador ıs a place associated with a prince, such as a 
throne room or reception hall, the centrality of the 
mirador replicates the central importance of the prince. 
By such means, perception is guided by a sharply fo- 
cused lens that objectifies the view of garden and land- 
scape and signifies its owner. The mirador, as the origin 
of seeing, represents the real viewer, the prince, and the 
view that is proffered is seen through his perspective, 
emphasizing by its breadth and its limits the extent of 
his lordship over the visible landscape, his domain.’ 
Thus the miradors of palaces such as Madinat al-Zah- 
ra’, the Jawsaq al-Khaqani, and Balkuwara, which 
looked outward from axially determined loci toward the 
exterior landscape, signified the princes who inhabited 
them, and the views they delivered served to connote 
princely proprietorship over the land. 

The exaltation of the king/viewer, learned from Sasa- 
nian models, was introduced into the Islamic context by 
the Abbasids at Baghdad in the late eighth century and 
was developed further in their sprawling complex of 
palaces at Samarra in the ninth. The innovative contri- 
vance of views toward garden and landscape, through 
the exploitation of topographical elevation and mira- 


dors, became part of Islamic palace typology and was 
transported abroad to the Maghreb where it appears in 
the stepped plan of the Dar al-Bahr in the Qal “a of the 
Bani Hammad, and to Afghanistan where it figured in 
the elevated situation of the South Palace of the Lash- 
kari Bazar. In al-Andalus, “Abd al-Rahman III incor- 
porated such views into the three-tiered plan for Mad- 
inat al-Zahra?, employing the architectural models of 
the Abbasids despite his inimical relations with them, 
to enhance his new stature as prince of al-Andalus, 
international potentate, and Commander of the Faith- 


ful. 


Department of the History of Art 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


NOTES 


l. This paper has been extracted from my doctoral dissertation, 
“Madinat al-Zahra? ’s Constructed Landscape: A Case Study in 
Islamic Garden and Architectural History” for the University of 
Pennsylvania. Research conducted in 1987-89 was assisted by a 
grant from the Joint Committee on the Near and Middle East of 
the American Council of Learned Societies and the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, with funds provided by the Ford Foun- 
dation and the Flora Hewlett Foundation. 
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